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Philadelphia. 
PREFACE, 

The dramatic literature of our country has 
been permitted to remain as adead letter, and its 
very existence unnoticed by men who have per- 
petrated plays, the success of which laid the 
foundation for their future fame. 

It is a subject of deep regret that attempts 
have not been made to resusciate the dying 
embers of the dramatic genjus of our country, 
and place before the people those strong claims 
it has to their notice, their protection, aud their 
patriotism. We have had but one work writ- 
ten upon the stage, and stage history, in which 
scarcely any allusion is made to its literary 
character, the book itself, is but the simple 
diary of a manager of a theatre, and only 
to'erated for its historical and statistical infor- 
mation. 

Our literary men, and we have many of them 
among us, have written volumes upon every 
other subject except that of the drama, their 
sileuce has given it a wound which will take 
years of incessant labor to heal, and when 
healed all their care and attention to nurse and 
preserve ; tiris silence is the more to be repro- 
bated and censured among us, because in Bn- 
gland dramatic history is a portion of its liter- 
ature, identified with its interests, linked to its 
destiny, and associated with the proudest rames 
in the highest walks of learning and science, 
who deemed it no disgrace, not only to indite 
plays but make them the subject of learned 
criticisms, in fact all their productions show a 
striking partiality for the welfare of the drama. 
It has been urged, and with some degree of jus- 
tice that we have had no Shakspeare to givea 


character to that portion of our literature, the 
consequence of which is, an ungenerous and 
certainly an anti repubtican prejudice has 
arisen in this country against native produc- 
tions, We contend that our dramatic litera- 
ture is kept back by the erroneous impression 
having gone abroad that we have no dramatic 
Writers whose composition rises above medioc- 
rity, and that we have no popular national traits, 
no legendary lore, or traditionary tales calcu- 
lated for scenic stage effect, upon this subjects 
let the editor of theAmerican Quarterly speak for 
us :— 

“ We do not wish to be understood as making 
an appeal to the national feelings, an indispen- 
sably requisite in all American productions ; 
but we do mean to say that such appeals 
when introduced with genuine sentiment and 
without affectation, are proper and praise- 
worthy. They are equally advantageous to 
the author and the reader. They give to the 
productions of the former all that peculiar and 
decisive-interest derived from an association of 
the efforts of the mind, with manners, inci-e 
dents, and local affections, and they instill into 
the latter 2 more powerful feeling of patriotism, 
Every man contemplates his country with a 
greater degree of affection and pride when he 
sees its happiness, virtues, and glories, commemo- 
rated by genius in a manner which evinces that 
he who thus celebrates them, is himself worthy 
of admiration, There are so few writers of 
powerful creative imagination, that it savours 
of a base desertion to withdraw their genius 
from the service ef their country and devote 
those powers which were bestowed by provi- 
dence for higher purposes, to themes and ex- 
ploits having no communion with her situation 
and history. ‘he best and most permanent 
foundation for fame is our native soil, and a 
man who is admired or beloved by his own 
countrymen, may almost dispense with the 
praise of the world.” 

The decline of the drama, however, and the 
paucity of the dramatic talent among us are among 
the causes which have tended to divert the at- 
tention of writers from the subject once the 
proudest themes for names immortal! Give our 
talented men a moiety of thet praise nightly 
heaped on foreign trash at our theatres, and we 
predict that the magic wand raised by the 
genius of our land will conjure up a thou- 
sand plays which will beer comparison with 
the most popular living productions of the day, 

It is our intention, in this little work, to give 
the name of every play that has been writ- 
ten, published, and played in the United States, 
with the names of authors as far as we have 
been able to obtain them, we have not, with 
bat one solitary exception cousulted any of 
the gentlemen whose names are mentioned, we 


have selected them, and their productions from 
the regular bouks of the theatre, and the world's 
ledger—Tue Press. 

Our task, perhaps is an unthankful one, it is 
however, a subject p'easing to us, and we care 
not for the censure of the few, if we gain favor 
with the many. In the work, however, we 
have entered fairly and openly : we have be- 
stowed some pains upon it, and no little trouble ; 
we have kept in view the legitimate portion of 
our Dramatic History, and in the pursuit, we 
have had but one cause to regret, and that was 
—the shameless neglect with which Authors 
and their pieces have been treated. With a pile 
of American plays before vs—remarks of edi- 
tors—unbought criticisms—the applause which 
attended the representation of many of them, 
sounding as it were in our ears; this neglect 
seemed to us unpardonable, We sat down 
and mused over the mutations of public taste, 
and in comparison, the many beautiful produce 
tions of our talented countrymen have lost 
nothing when contrasted with those of a Bul. 
wer, a Knowles, or a Buckstone. We con. 
jured up the time when the vulgar transla- 
tions from the French were so rapturously ap- 
plauded, and the Margaret of Burgundy, per- 
sonated by Mrs. Pritchard, the talk of the 
town; We imagine the demoralizing effect of 
this piece, and a host of others of a similar 
character, and while we regretted this manifes- 
tation of public opinion in favour of these 
efforts from a licentuous people, feelings of in- 
dignation arose at the idea, that the chaste and 
classical production of Payne, Brown, Epes 
Sargeant, Barker, Conrad, and a Bird, were 
thrust aside to give place to such indignities 
to morality, and the Dramatic character of our 
country. 

Philadelphia, 1841. 
ANONYMOUS, 


“ Still seems it strange, that thou should live forever 7 
It is less strunge that thou shouldst live at all?” 


“ Waldemir, or the Massacre,” said to be the 
production of a Merchant in the city of New 
York. It was first played in 1831; Charles 
Kean enacted Waldemir. 

It was not very successful as a dramatic ate 
tempt, although possessing some passages of 
poetical merit, and that only of a secondary de- 
scription; the best of these is unquestionably 
the following lines :— 

A ROMAN CHARIOT RACE. 
Forth come the noble charioteers, arrayed 
In garb of red, white, green, and like the sky, 
The eye of beauty dazzled by their hue, 
Panting with eager hopes and on desires, 
With beating heart the youthful daring band, 
Start to the race, and fiercely seize the reins; 
Onward they rush—ten thousandjvoices bail 
‘Th’ alternate victor as he speeds along ; 
Ten thousand eyes pursue the chariot’s flight, 
And as they gaze, as many thousand souls 
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Swell in their bosoms and almost leap out— 
Thea comes the glorious moment when the 
goal 
s almost reached—they goad the foremost 
steeds, ; 
Lashing, with all their might, upon their flanks. 
The flying chariot kindles in the course, 
And, swifter than the wind, is borne along: 
And now the victor, like a flash of light, 
Burst on the view and hail the loud acclaim, 
While length’ning shouts of triumph rend the 
air. 
A GARDEN BY MOONLIGHT. 
How formed for contemplation and soft dreams 
Is this fair garden in its loneliness! 
Where not a sigh does gentle nature breathe, 
And when the moon in silent majesty 
Looks down from her high throne above the 
clouds, Ck 
An emblem of a love and power divine, 
Beams peace and light and harmony around; 
While near, the plash of the resounding oar, 
And, in the distance, the soft echoing horn 
That steals along the waters—and the cry 
Of wakeful sentinels fall on the ear, 
And sweetly break the still of the night. 
Alfred the Great. Printed by E, Murden, 
New York, May, 1822, 
Xerzes the Great, Printed by T, H. Palmer, 
Philadelphia. 1815, 


American Turs. Played in Boston, January 
1, 1812, a periodical of the day thus speaks of its 
merits :— 

“This contemptible production of nobody- 
knows-who, has been several times repeated as 
a trap to cetch sailors. Such stage-loyality may 
sound very well in England, coming from the 
mouths of “ his majesty’s servants,” but here, 
itis really too much. The dialogue is more 
nauseous than a dose of ipecacuanha ; and if 
repeated again, we hope the audience will be 
furnished by the managers with acids and as- 
tringents, gratis. 

Theodora, a dramatic sketch, in two acts, 
printed without a date. 

Carabasset ; or, the last of the Norridge- 
woeks, was produced for the first time on any 
stage, at the Portlend Theatre, on Wednesday 
22d of February, 1831. 

The Americans aroused. Printed in 1775, 

Guilt, Translated from the German. 


Ramanzo. A wild, unmeaning production, 
produced at the Walnut Street Theatre, 1840, 

It is a Lie; The Ancient Soldier ; The Irish 
Patriot ; The Jubilee: Julia, or the Wanderer ; 
Life in New York; Love in a Cloud; Lu- 
cinda; Green Mourtain Boys; Knights of the 
Orange Grove ; Greese and Liberty; Montono- 
mon; New York and London; The Poor Stu- 
dent; The Return from the Camp; Road to 
Honor ; Rokeby; Ruffian Boy. (damatised for 
Burroughs ;) Shukspeare in Love, actedi n Bos- 
ton ; Sylla, acted in New York ; Blow for Blow 
a tragedy, prioted in Baltimore; The Nedium, 
or happy Tea Party‘ acted in Boston, 1795; 
The Pilot, &c. &c., from Cooper’s Novels. 

Pocahontas, A historical drama in five acts. 
New York, printed, 1837. This delightful 
production it attributed to Robert Dale Owen, 
Esq. 

The Maid of Florence ; or,a Woman's Ven- 
geance. This—* A pseudo-historical tragedy,” 
has, we believe, never been played, it was prin- 
ted for the author, by Turner & Fisher, Phila. 
delphia, 1840. We make a few extracts from 
this play, as it possesses merit of no common 
order. 


ACT Ve-~SCENF III 
Bianca. Come, thou blest potion. 
[ Producing a phial. 
Within thy narrow compass is embraced, 
A score oi deaths, bought with a single pang. 
Pour forth thy furies on one little life, 
And I will thank thee! 
[ Drinks—throws away the phial. 
Tis done! my doom is sealed. There now is 
no relenting— 
De>th— 
That many-pathed and gloomy wilderness, 
So oft cniened, and yet tous unknown, 
Will soon be known to me !—[Covers her face. 
Thou harsh, but speedy friend, | feel thy power, 
Already towards my heart thou workest thy 


way, 
To sap life’s citadel. O, God! O, God !* 
ACT I--SCENE I. 


Bianca. He is my countryman!—And were 
he not, 
The brave should find in every clime a home, 
And noble hearts to noble hearts be joined 
By stronger ties than consanguinity. 

Whigs and Democrats; or the love of no 
Politics. A comedy in three acts, played at 
the Walnut street Theatre 1840—printed 1839. 

Prairie Girls. First played and completely 
put down, at the St. Charles Theatre, New 
Orleans, at the close of the dramatic season of 
1836. 

Sassacus ; or the Indian Wife. This Drama 
in three acts was first played at the Park theatre 
in 1836, said to be written by a youth of nineteen- 

Tuscatombe, Of this play we know nothing, 
more than it was enacted some time in the year 
1834 in New York. 

Bernardo Delcarpie, Written by an editor 
of Boston,t and published in his own paper. 
The Prologue, a beautiful composition was 
written by 1, C. Pray, Jr. and the Epilogue by 
H. Hastings Weld, Esq. 

PROLOGUE, 
Down through the deep, unshadowed, sualess, 


vast, 
Where lie the death-halls of the buried Past. 
Let but the mind send forth its rays of light— 
How loons 1n glory up a glorious sight, 
While grows in brightness still more bright the 
earth, 
As various lands display the "Drama's birth — 
Each cradle glistening as in days of old 
Did Arethusa’s streams of bubbling gold 
When bursting forth in barren spots where 
came 
But blasting storm of scorching noontide flame, 
Each nation calls the child its owa—declares 
That theirs itis, and ever shall be theirs. 
Here, with a scornful mein,, old classic Greece 
Doubts that the babe in China spoken Chinese.$ 
There a Peruvian loves to disagree 
With the rude savage of the Southern Sea ; 
And while with Afric groups of boasters chide, 
Or sit in jealous musing side by side, 
Lo! in the midst Hindostan]] strives to show 
She knew the child two thousand years ago. 
But see! Religion with her cowled head. 

*Our managers have very judiciously omitted in 
representation all exclamations, wherein the name of 
Deity is used as above. Connected with the most 
morals of our plays there are incidents and language 
so foreign from our ideas of God, that his holy name 
so uttered seems as it were a profanation. We are 
the advocates of the drama in the fullest sense of the 
word, and look upon theatrical representation as 
essential to the well being of republics, but at the 
same time we do not consider the temple of Thespis, 
a fitting place for the too free use of the name of our 
Creator, though it be incorporated in the choicest pro- 
duction of Shakespeare. 

tHenry F. Harrington, Esq. 

{See the introduction to a ‘Translation of Lou-seng- 
urb. a Chinese comedy. London: 1817. 

|The Hindoos, according tu Sir William Jones have 
a rich dramatic literature, which ascends back up- 
—- mtg —— = = specimens of the 

ramas, see Robertson's ia, . 
Edinburgh, 1819. a 








Now o’er the scene has strange amazement 
spread, 

And every nation, won, bows for the boar. 

Owning she woke the Drama’s slumbering 

wer— 

That she at first, in sea-divided lands, 

Taught it with love to spread its swaying hands, 

And lend its aid, wherever it abode, 

To turn the mind of man from earth to God. 

But soft! the picture changes. Now the 

light 

Fades from the scene, and Nature stands in 
sight. 

She reigns o’er all, for with her form arose 

The Drama's dawn—with her its day must 
close. 

Mark aow it’s progress. From the shores of 

Spain 

Columbus launches on the pathless main, 

Guts through the ocean, and discovers here 

Av open wild—extended hemisphere, 

Nor long speeds time, ere upwards to the skies 

Unnumbered towns and noble cities rise ; 

Aad here, to-night the Drama speaks again, 

As genius leads us back to ancient Spain, 

And shows with true, historic scenes, the state 

Of Castile’s king, and young Bernardo’s fate— 

Of Castro’s zeal—but stay. I'll tell no more. 

See but the play, and, if you will, encore. 


EPILOGUE, 
Now that Melpomene has had her hour. 
Milder Thalia gentle charms her power ; 
As, in real life, the dimple gathering smile 
May dry our tears, and every pain beguile ; 
And us in Nature too, the sun’s swift ray 
Chases the blackness of the storm away ; 
So in our scenic world, we strive to gain 
The height of pleasure through the depth of pain. 
What ! weeping still, young lady? even here 
I can detect the glimmer of a tear— 
Apply your ’kerchief—ay, bow down your 
head— 

Weep, weep, Elvira and Bernardo dead. 
My dear, they are not dead, you may depend— 
All our distress will with the curtain end ; 
She to Bernardo lost, ere this is found 
By one whose claim to her is quite as sound, 
The son forgets his father’s duogeon sigh, 
Opening the caverns of a chicken-pie. 
As to Rodrigo and Alphonso too. 
Doubtless you think their death was justly due, 
And do rejoice in’t. 1 must differ then, 
Because fur villians, they're quite honest men. 
They're now with aged Theudo, tete-a-tete— 
His fear is gune, and they no longer hate. 
Lord Castro you have proclaimed a king, 
But, take my word for't, he is no such thing— 

Ou are our monarchs—say, will you preter 
As your best premier, our stage manager? 
Thanks, generous friends! Your presence here 

to night 

Will native authors to new work invite ; 
And as'we strive the Drama to present, 
Trust, though, we fail notin intent; 
And while their patrons cheer, will actors ever 
Be to this motto true-—"* We witt snpeavor!” 

How to Try a Lover, a comedy in three acts, 
Played in Philadelphia, 1816; printed in 1817 
This Comedy, says the author, is founded upon 
an incident in one of Le Biun's novels, 

Wall Street; or ten minutes before three 
e’clock, A farce in three acts. 

M. M. Noah, called the production a thing, 
and the author,in the second edition, places 
the criticism as a quotation—‘A tTuING,”— 
Noah, and very kindly dedicates it to the stern 
Solan of dramatic productions. 

Americana; ora tale of the Genii. In five 
acts. Printed at Baltimore, 1802. Dedicated 
to Thomas Jefferson. This is a curious produc- 
tion, and is intended as a compliment to the 
Genius of America. We have a copy before 
us, but we do not feel disposed to treat our 
readers with a taste of its quality. 
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MADEMOISELLE RACHAEL. 
THE FRENCH TRAGIC ACTRESS. 

The first appearance in London, of Made- 
moiselie Racer, the extraordinary young ac- 
tress, who stopped at once to the summit of 
histrionic greatness in Paris, and the inspira- 
tion of whose genius has revived French clas- 
sical tragedy, draw together crowds of theatri- 
cal cognoscenti, and a considerable number of 
the Hebrew race, at the Italian Opera House, 
The reception of the Srppons of the Theatre 
Francais, was enthusiastic; and her success 
triumphant : the startling novelty and brilliancy 
of her performance at once achieved a conquest 
over the audience, carrying them away in spite 
of national prejudices against the artificial and 
effete form of drama alien to English nations. 
Mademoiselle Racuaet personated Hermion, in 
Ractwe’s Andromaque; which is a little better 
than a congelation of triste epigrams; but the 
actress gave vitality to the friged form of rhe- 
torical art, creating a soul under ribs of ice, 
aod making the petrific mould of author’s 
conception glow with the fervor of passion. 
She seemed a Greek statue, animated with Pro- 
methean fire; fulminating with electric effect 
the points of Raciwe’s verse by the force of her 
declamation; manifesting the while in her 
tremulous movements quiveriog lips, and flash- 
ing eyes the throes of human agony. Her- 
mione does not appear till the second act, and 
during the first the other performers had only 
excited ridicule and contempt ; but the moment 
Recnaec entered, the scene was complete y 
changed ; her commanding presence filled the 
house with admiration, and the first words she 
spoke rivetted the attention, 

In person, Mademoiselle Racuasgt is of mid- 
dle stature, slightly, but beautifully formed ; 
and her head is of Grecian contour, with fea- 
tures regular, though petite: the only indica- 
tions of her Hebrew -parentage are the jet black 
hair and lustrous dark eyes, which appear small 
beneath their low level brows. Her step is 

and unconstrained,and her air and move- 
ments are eminently gracefui and seemingly 
uustudied; she gesticulates little, and her ac- 
tions is the reverse of redundant, but upon oc- 
casions requiring extreme vehemence it is 
wildly energeting. ‘The distinguishing charac- 
teristic of her manner is calm, determined self- 
possession, wholly free from meretricious as- 
sumption or obtrusiveness, and rising to the 
height of intrepidity without exaggeration or 
unfeminine audacity. Her — power ap- 
pears to lie in the expression of the angry pas- 
sion ; her disdain and iudignation are ternbly 
beautiful, and she launches an invective with a 
glance that scathes like lightning. Her voice 
is sweet full toned, and melodious but not pow- 
erful ; it even, fails in the vehemence of rage; 
itis, however, susceptible of the most delicate 
modulations; the peculiar charm of her de- 
clamation, indeed, consists in the intense mean- 
ing conveyed by its exquisite variety of inflec. 
tion ; for distinctness, significance, and force; 
her enunciation is marvellous; she throws the 
whole strength of her will into the utterance of 
asingle word, which falls upon the ear with a 
weight of import increased by the velocity of 
its delivery. So lovely a young creature, and 
so gentle and unaffected as she is described to 
be in private life, cannot surely be deficient in 
tenderness; though her power of expressing 
feelings of pity and love is said to be far infe- 
rior to her demonstrations of jealousy, scorn, 
and hate, There is little if any scope for the 
softer emotions of Hermione; which is spoken 
of as Racuaer’s finest part. Ractwe represents 
Hermione as writhing under the tortures of un- 
requited love for Pyrrhus; and in the first 
transports of resentment at his perfidy and in- 
difference inciting Orestes to murder him ; her 
subsequent abhorrence of that deed, and hatred, 
and contempt for the perpetrator, forming the 
climax of her misery. “ Hell has no fury like 
a woman scorned. and in the case of Hermi- 
one the pangs of remorse are superadded ; 
scarcely a gleam of hope, much less of joy, 








relieves the gloom of this fierce contiict of ba“ 
passions. Love turned to hate, bitter mortifi- 
cation aod vindictiveness self-baffled by the very 
act of revenge. constitute the source of the 
tragic emotions ; and these find vent in long- 
winded, labored amplifications on the causes of 
wo, intermingled with reproaches and invec- 
tives that tend to exasperate rather than allay 
the feelings. ‘To discharge this galvanic hat- 
tery of anguish with the requisite number 
of shocks of the utmost intensity, is the pain- 
ful task of Mademoiselle Racnaet ia Hermione ; 
she performs it most effectually, apparently 
conamore, In the second and third acts she 
was meditative and subdued—the calm be- 
fore the storm, interrupted by ocasioned fitful 
denotemeats of the coming tempest, which in 
the fourth act burst forth with uncontrolled 
fury ; the first bolt of vengeance being levelled 
at Pyrrhus, The effect of this outbreak was 


appalling : 
* Courez au temple. il faut immoler— 
Oreste. Qui? 
Hermione. Pyrrhus.” 


The way in which this single word “ Pyrrhus’ 
was uttered, sent a shudder through the audi- 
ence ; from that moment the wowan was trans- 
formed into a demon. To enumerate the dif- 
ferent points of the dia'ogue which she caused 
to explode with terrific power, would be to 
quote every scene in which she appears; the 
comment of her look was scarcely less eloquent 
while she listened than when she spoke. In 
the midst of the whirlwind of passion there 
was nothing over charged or extravagant; her 
pale and troubled countenance was the mirror 
that reflected the turmoil within her breast. 
In this consists the distinguishing excellence 
of her performance instead of making efforts 
to stimulate the signs of emotion, she appears 
laboring to suppress what she is unable to con- 
trol, and her most violent action seems only an 
irresistable impulse. 

Our unqualified eulogy of the powers of 
Racuaev’s tragic, must, however, be understood 
to apply to it as the utterance of French tra- 
gedy, with its ceremonial formality artificial 
am FA and narrow petty, shallow emotions ; 
we see not the human soul agitated to its pro- 
found depths, as in the tragedy of Suaxsreang, 
but a drawing-room scene, where the pain is 
personal and superficial, and passion is but the 
quintessence of ill-temper. Racine would put 
the snaky tresses of Medusa en papilloties. 
In Hermione, wounded, self love, not generous 
devotion is the mainspring: her agony is but 
intense vexation, her vindictive fury but veno- 
mous spite, and her remorse only intolerable 
chagrin. It is not possible for the player to give 
sublimity to grovelling desires and base born 
resentments; but so far does the consummate 
skill and fine genius of Racnasrt succeed in 
elevating and expanding the polished littleness 
of Ractwe, that we are disposed to think she 
might have attained a commensurate degree of 
greatness in embodying Lady Macbeth, had she 
been reared in the dramatic soil of the English 
stage. In an imitative art like acting, the 

wers receive the direction and impress of the 
school they are trained in; of the French 
school Racuart. is at the head, taking rank with 
Tatma and Grorcss; and the excellence of 
her style may be studied by the actors of our 
own country with great advantage. That “‘ one 
touch of nature” that “makes the whole world 
kia” is not wanting in Racuer. 

The applause elicited by her performance 
throughout and at the close was fervent to a 
pitch of rapture; and when she came before 
the curtain at the call of the audience no 
longer the self-possessed actress having an ideal 
character to assume, she stood fixed to the 
spot, and seemed about to sink down, overpowered 
by her feelings, when some one stepped forward 
to assist her off. 

The following sketch taken from the Morn- 
ing Post of Tuesday, may gratify the curiosi- 
ty of those who desire to know more of the career 
of the gifted debutante. 


** Mademoiselle Rachael, whose family name 
is we believe, Felix, is about twenty years'of age, 
and was born of Israelite parents, in humble 
circumstances, When scarcely fourteen, she 
frequented a school of declamation at Paris, 
kept by Saint Aularie, an actor of the Theatre 
Francais ; and even at that early period, dis 
played an intelligenee, energy, and knowledge 
of scenic effect. such as to make some persons 
who visited the school predict her a bright 
career. In 1837, circumstance induced her to 
appear at the Gymnase in a light piece called 
La Vendeennee; but her exertions were un- 
noticed by the public, and she relapsed into ob- 
security. Nevertheless, her spirits did not sink 
under the disappointment; her dramatic in- 
stinct prevailed, and she persevered in her favor- 
ite pursuit—tragedy—with renewed ardour. 
She was diligently studying the chefs-d'couvre 
of Corneille and Racine in silent hopes of bet- 
ter days, when she had the good fortune to 
attract the attention of a distinguished actor 
at the Theatre Francais; who discerning her 
capacity, gave her advice aud encouragement, 
and, with the assistance of one of those who 
had foretold her future eminence, procured her 
an engagement atthe Theatre Francais. On 
that classic stage she made her debut in June 
1838, as Camil/e, in Corneille’s Horaces ; and 
such was her success, that the Parasian public 
proclaimed her a tragedian of the first order,— 
a judgment which her performance of five or six 
other parts has"since fully confirmed,” 





FISHING. 

Gruignoli, the son of a fisherman, a priest in 
a rich abbey in Florence, had a net spread 
every day on the table of his apartment, to put 
him, as he said, in mind of his origin. he 
abbot dying, this dissembled humility procured 
Gruignoli to be his successor: and the net was 
used no more, A friend who came to see him 
the day afterwards, on entering his apartment, 
said, “ Where is the net?”—* There is no 
further occasion for the net,” replied Gruignoli 
“ when the fish is caught.” 





MORTON, TUE DRAMATIST, 
Whose death, at an advanced age, was re- 
cently announced, was one of the witnesses 
examined before the select committee of the 
House of Commens on dramatic literature, and 
in the course of his evidence incidentally de- 
veloped some curious traits of his own charac- 
ter and habits. He stated that he had never 
seen one of his own plays acted, although some 
of his comedies had been so successful as to be 
represented for fifty nights in succession, The 
lowest price he ever got for a play was ninety 
or a hundred pounds, and the highest three 
hundred pounds. For “The Children in the 
Wood,” he received two hundred pounds, and 
fifty for the copyright; and for the “ Invinci- 
bles” and ** A Roland for an Oliver,” about the 
same sum. The usual mode of renumerating 
dramatic authors, when he commenced writing 
for the stage, was by giving them the receipts 
of the third, sixth, ninth, and twentieth nights, 
after deducting the expenses of the house ; and 
be describes with what anxiety he used to 
watch the clouds on such evenings, as a stormy 
night frequently converted the author's “ benefit’ 
into a loss. 





CRITICISM. 


When the talented author of “ Alberti,” pre- 
sented his tragedy to the manager of the 
Charleston Theatre, (1818) that enlightened 
individual after perusing, or eee oe to 
peruse the manuscript, exclaimed—* De englese 
vas nut veri coot,dat de play had no incidents, 
des aventures, de something to catch de people ; 
Mons. Hurby vish to write like Shakspeare.” 
It would be to insult the reputation of the 
American Stage history if we were to say that 
there were many such censors of dramatic 
literature, but as this is a well known fact, 
we need must give it place as one of the 
causes which have tended to keep in the back 
ground the genius and talents of our country- 
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EDITORIAL BOW, 
It is customary when an individual enters 


a room, filled with beauty and fashion, pre- 
senting as it were a boquet of breathing 
flowers, to acknowledge their presence by a 
bow, as profound, as it should be classical. We 
are now upon the very threshold of a vast 
saloon, earth carpetted, and heaven canopied, 
it is alive with the million, rich in intellect, 
generous in feeling, charitable in heart, we bow 
before them, with a natural, not a studied grace, 
profeund it may be, for it is sincere, classical it 
is not because we are untutored. 

We are an uninvited guest, unheralded, un- 
known, but we bring that to enliven the scene 
so rich before us, which should be an introduc. 
tion to all; we bring, as did the widow of old, 
our humble mite, and lay it among the many 
bright and beauteous things around you, and 
which bloom as it were in the sunshine of 
your smiles, Ifyou accept it then indeed can 
we exclaim in the language of the poet :— 


1 Like a vessel at sea, amid sunshine and song, * 
Gaily we glide in the gaze of the word, 
With streamers afloat, and with canvas unfuri'd, 


TO.THE READER. 

Observation instructs us that in every age 
there commonly prevails some peculiarity in 
the literary genius of a people. The question, 
who is this? reasonably presents itself to the 
reflecting mind, but as the solution comes not 
properly withia our province, we shall content 
ourselves with simply stating an undeniable 
fact. The present century is more particularly 
characterized by its preference for the less 
abstruse and lighter departments of inteliectual 
labor, The Novel, not loug since confined to 
an humble sphere, and looked upon as the im. 
mediate object of woman's graceful but unen- 
ergetic pen, or limited to men of talent rather 
than of genius, has assumed io the present 
day, as far more pre-eminent character, It 
has been ennobled by the matchless efforts of 
Scott, dignified by the majesty of Bulwer, em- 
bellished by the eloquence of James, and diver. 
sified by the touching and facetious pen of a 
Dickens. It has gradually predeminated over 
every variety of compositions, and now consti. 
tutes almost the sole literary touchstone of the 
nineteenth century. 

The drama, next to the Novel, has claimed 
attention. Analysis, refinement, correction, 
and general improvement have all been called 
to its support. It has been purged of its 
grossness, divested of immorality, and cleansed 
of its impurities with scrupulous diligence. 
It is no longer regarded as the resource of 
ignorance, and impudence ; the field for char- 
latans and mountebanks to display their foole- 
ries and délude the public. Taste, talent and 
industry have been enlisted in its cause, and 
their combined exertions have elevated it to a 
rank scarcely inferior to any of the ramifica- 
tions into which the pursuits of literature are 
divided. The progress of the drama, its pre- 
tensions—its success are viewed, at present, 
with undisguised interest, and every informa- 
tion explicative of its prior history, or illustra- 
tive of its actual condition, is sought and pe- 
cused with avidity. Influenced by such con- 


siderations, we now present to you the first 
number of the Daamatio Mirror, the main 
feature of which as its name implies will be 
the Drama. From the vast store houses of 
mouldering MSS., neglected books, and the rich 
mines of mental wealth around us, together 
with our knowledge of stage history, and its 
votaries, we will gather materials to render it 
in every respect worthy the reading portion of 
our community. Although we have spoken 
of the drama, and associated it with the lighter 
literature of the age—still there is a preju- 
dice against Theatres, and a false notion ex- 
tant in regard to dramatic productions, and 
their exhibition upon the stage ; we will in the 
course of our editorial duties endeavor to dis- 
abuse the public mind of these erroneous opin- 
ions formed from extraneous causes, and try 
to remedy the evils which actually do exist by 
administering the antidote. Our object will 
be to expose every thing which has—and may 
still have a tendency to lessen the character of 
our dramatic literature, and render stock com- 
panies, and good stock actors the mere ma- 
chines for weaving in the loom of popular 
prejudice—fortune and fame for foreign writers 
and actors, The starring system has done 
much to injure the drama; it has not only 
brought the stage, and our actors into disre- 
pute, but ruined our managers, and tarnished 
in a measure the National Character of our 
Country. 

A crusade has been preached up against the 
stage from the pulpit, filled with hypocritical 
arguments founded altogether upon what the 
orator may have heard, and read from its op- 
ponents. They have denounced the stage be- 
cause bad people frequent the Theatre,—bad 
people go every where !—They have denounced 
the productions of gifted poets of every age 
simply because their inimitable and as yet un- 
approached pieces, were represented in the 
Temple of the Muses, and not as they were 
wont to be in the tabernacle where the pre- 
siding and afficiating priests took part.* Cler- 
ical denunciation however cannot injure the 
interest of well regulated Theatres, however 
much it may excite a portion of the community 
against them, 

Our criticisms will be impartial; to be 
just however is to be severe. It has been 
observed and the observation is a correct 
one, that “ praise undeserved is satire in 
secret,” hence the press has often been made 
the vehicle for mediocrity to puff itself into 
notice. Actors, authors and others whose sit- 
uations place them immediately before the 
people should court honorable criticism. Dry- 
den, in speaking of a well known critic of 
his day whose pen carried errer among the 
literary sanks, observed, “I should be glad if 
I could persuade him to continue his good 
offices, and write such another critique on any 
thing of mine.” When the actor fears the 
critic, improvement is certain. Criticism is 
the right perception of things, and the exer- 
cise of that faculty should be uninfluenced. 





* The early Mysteries or religious plays were 
productions of Monks, and performed in their temples. 
At all Church ceremonies during the middle ages the 
drama held a conspicuous place, and in which the 

riests and the members of the church took part. 
any of Shakspeare’s plays were produced for the 
hollidays. His Twelfth Night, takes its name from 
the occasion for which it was written. 





Theatrical representations, whea properly 
conducted, and the bright effusions of genius 
properly conveyed tothe world by talented 
artistes, are conductive to the good of society, 
and as a celebrated writer justly observes,— 
“essentially necessary in a republican govern - 
ment.” 


The stage !—-that threads each labyrinth of the soul, 
Wakes laughter’s peal, and bids the tear drop roll; 
That hoots at folly, mocks proud fashion's'slave, 
Unlocks the hypocrite, and brands the knave. 





England, and its unprecedented success has 
created quite a sensation in the theatrical 
world, The humbugs which were produced to 
please a vitiated taste have yielded to the power 
and the influence of genius. Once more 
sterling plays and sterling actors are seen and 
heard, amateur tragedians are turned into the 
humbler works of the drama, fretenders to the 
art have sneaked off, and masters have taken 
their place. We look for a revolution in our 
theatricals. Such a revolution, the result of a 
long train of abuses, is called for, and thanks 
to the liberality of some monied men, and a 
few veterans of the olden time, this change in 
our dramatic history will shortly be effected. 
Then shall we be enabled to exclaim in the 
language of our own gifted poet-— 


“ Each polished seene shall taste and truth‘improve, 
And the stage triumph in the people's love.” 





We copy from the *‘ New World,” an able 
article uader the caption,— ‘“ Mademoiselle 
Rachael,” which gives anaccount of her first 
appearance in London. It originally appeared 
in the London Spectator, but the exquisite 
taste displayed by Park Benjamin, Esq. in 
bringing so many rich things into the world, 
that we deem it but an act of justice to award 
him the credit of first making the selection. | It 
will fully repay a perusal. 

G. W. HARBY, ESQ. 

We take great pleasure in announcing this 
gentleman as a contributor to the Mirror, Mr, 
Harby resides in New Orleans, and is one of 
the best dramatic writers and critics in that sec- 
tion of our country. 

THE LADIES DEPARTMENT. 

Under this head our readers will find the 
usual variety of original and well selected 
matter. It being our intention to make this 
department peculiaily pleasing to our female 
friends; and we promise them rich gems from 
some ofour ablest writers. 


ARCH STREET THEATRE. 
This establishment opened last Saturday 


Evening, under the directionef Wm. Dinneford, 
Esq., with Kotsbue’s play of “Rolla,” and 
the excellent after piece of ‘‘ Simpson & Co,” 
The audience was numerous and highly respect- 
able. It was facetiously remarked upon the 
occasion, that Dinneford was certainly a man 
of taste, and had done well in quitting the 
Walnut for the Mulberry! If we were to 
judge from the propitious opening, we weuld 
most assuredly predict asuccessful seasen. This 
excellent manager is intimately acquainted with 
all that belongsto the “ sockand buskin” and 
lus past efforts tended very much to revive a 
taste for the Drama, in this city, Indefatiga- 
ble in his efforts to cater liberally for the public, 
we know of none, who deserves success better 
at their hands. 

We gladly hail the opening of this theatre 
under his superintendance, and are pleased to 
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think that the dramatic muse will here once 
more “ diffuse her radiance from the stage.” 
There are numbers in the community who 
forego the pleasure derived from theatrical 
spectacles from the fact of their being so poorly 
represented, as to rather excite a contrary emo- 
tion, and hence we may attribute the paucity 
of patronage which has attended several of our 
theatres during the past season. 

Asit is our intention to present a summary 
review of the performances, in our ensuing 
numbers, we shall refrain from any thing of a 
critical character, in the present, but when we 
have once ‘‘ donned” our censorial toga, it would 
be well for the disciples of Thespis to take heed 
that they “suit the action to the word and the 
word to the action,— 


Else it were better they had not trod the stage, 
To be the butt of every coming age. 


The company is strong and effective, con- 
sisting of-— 

Messrs. Conner, Harrison, Thorne, Thayer, 
Charles, Laforest, Myers, Williams, Boswell, 
Johnson, Altemus, Thompson, and Master Reed. 

Miss Alexina Fisher; Mesdames Charles, 
Kinlock, Plumer, Laforest ; Misses Murray, E. 
Price, S. Price, Flannigan, English, and Reed. 

Since penning the above remarks we have 
witnessed the performance of “ Romeo and Juliet” 
at this theatre, on last Tuesday evening. The 
part of Juliet by Miss Alerina Fisher, and 
Romeo by that promising young artiste Ed- 
mend S, Conner. It realized the palmy days 
of “Old Drury.” The caste was excellent in- 
deed, and elicited deserved applause from the 
large and intelligent audience who were pre- 
sent on the occasion, Every thing, was in 
proper keeping, and creditable alike to the 
performers and manager. If Dinneford regales 
us with such another intellectual feast, it will 
require some time to “sour our milk of human 
kindness.” 

Mr. Thayer enacted the gay Mercutio to the 
life; Mr. Harrison read the part of Friar Lau- 
rance admirably, but dressed it horribly. These 
things are considered by some, minor matters ; 
in the legitimate drama they constitute a fro- 
minent feature. 





ITEMS. 
E. Forrest the most popular tragedian of 
the age, is now in New York, resting from the 
labors of his profession, on which he has been 


_for some time actively engaged. It is rumored 


that he will be the card of the Bowery, in the 
early opening of that establishment. Mr. and 
Mrs. Bannister, are at Buffalo, with Dan Mar- 
ble. Mr. Bannister, the great indefatigable, 
edits a neat little sheet in that place, entitled— 
Bannister’s Life in Buffalo, It treats of every 
thing however, but what its name implies. But 
as the immortal bard says,—“ What's in a 
name ?” 

Old Cowell, the well known comedian, is re- 
tailing segars and tobaceo, in St. Louis. (Cowell 
is a comical dog, and we have some good 
anecdotes in store for our readers, in relation 
to this “ chiel.” They have an Amateur com- 
pany in Boonville, some two huadred miles 
beyond St, Louis. Verily, the march of im. 
provement progresses west rapidly. Wherever 
the drama is encouraged, the intelligence 
of the people is manifest, Theatricals in the 
west, are for the present asleep, Scott of Long 


Tom Coffin memory, will soon, however, sound 
the tocsin of battle, and arouse, once more, the 
slumbering genius of the drama. 

What has become of Mrs. Tatnal, that was, 
Mrs. Pritchard, that was, Mrs. Something, that 
was, Mrs. Hosack, that was, and Mrs. Riley, 
that is? Can any one tell? Her present hus- 
band is the sor of the celebrated intinerant 
Riley, who wrote one of the most amusing 
theatrical books extant. 

What has become of Hodges, and his charm- 
ing wife, better known as the lovely Miss Nel- 
son. Can any one tell? 





NEW ORLEANS AND MOBILE. 

Ludlow & Smith are making large calcula. 
tions upon their next season in New Orleans ; 
well they may, for they can start upon a cap- 
ital of some fifteen thousand dollars made dur- 
ing the previous season. Our friend Jemmy 
Thorne, is engaged by them and he goes out in 
high spirits, for troops of frien's will greet bim, 
Thorne is a great favorite in the south and west. 

It will be remembered that Messrs. Ludlow 
& Smith opened the theatre and circus in New 
Orleans at atime when the dearth of theatricals 
(1838) would have scarcely justified such a 
proceeding ; their success, however, was great; 
so much so, that Mr. Caldwell is going to turn 
the splendid temple,erected for the histrionic 
muse, into a recepti-le for horses and mounte- 
banks, This splendid edifice—the dream of 
his early youth, the ambition of his manhood, 
the pride of his age isto be converted into a 
circus! and the bright rays from his splendid 
chandelier, which was wont to pour down its 
rich flood of light upon te legitimate drama 
will now shine on saw-dust, and dazzle the eyes 
of four legged artistes, What a commentary 
upon the history of drama. 

H. G. Pearson, formerly of this city. is to be 
stage Manager ; Barton, acting manager; Hol- 
land, treasurer, and James A,, superintendant, 

Caldwell has given to the west, a new feature 
in’the creating of temples, where the votaries 
of the drama might worship without being sub. 
ject to the charge of encouraging vice and im- 
moralily. We have before us a history of his dra- 
matic career; itis a map of life—filied with 
variety, changes, vicisitudes, and energetic mea- 
sures—it isin fact the march of mind over deep 
rooted prejudice—the driving away of ignorance 
and shedding a new light upon the people, who 
had been taught to look upon dramatic litearture, 
and dramatic exhibitions as one of the devil's 
devices to decoy the children of the earth, 

The Mobile Theatre, erected by Caldwell last 
year, is undergoing considerable alteration, &c. 
Holland and Barton have been among us here 
in the north drawing large drafts upon our 
dramatic stock. If by chance they got a shoal 
of some we could name, our loss will rot be 
heavy, but we are apprehensive that much 
genuine talent is locking south. 





In another partof this paper, we ask the 
question—what has become of Mrs. Riley ?— 
Itis answered in the following obituary of her 
husband : 


On Friday, the 30th July, 1844, at St. Louis, 
Mo., ofa lingering and hopeless debility and 
prostration, Henry I Riley, for many years a 
promicent member of the American stage, in the 
40th year of his age. 


Sketch of the Life of Witliem Warren in our 
next. 

The Factory Boy, an interesting local tale, 
will shortly be commenced in the Mirror, Por- 
tions of this story have been read by a few 
friends, who speak highly of its moral and in- 
tellectual character, 

We have on file, the Life of Parsons, the 
western Actor, Preacher, and Editor. 

Also, Au excellent memoir of the late Miss 
Jane Placide. 





FOREIGN ITEMS. 
Charles Kean is being puffed most tremen- 


dously in England, having linked his fate with 
the accomplished Miss Tree, as may have 
caught some of ber enthusiasm. If Kean is 
the great creature they make him out, his im- 
provement must have been rapid indeed, for 
while among us the waters of our numerous 
rivers were never known to take fire, an event 
which most assuredly would have taken place 
if his mighty powers had been so suddenly 
awakened. Kean is not the giant of the drama 
yet. 

“‘In Edinburg it was known that the Dickens 
was going to the Theatre,—whereupon the 
house was crowded, and when Boz and his lady 
arrived, the audience rose en masse, and greeted 
him with hearty cheers, the band playing 
‘Charlie is my Darling.” Mr, Dickens ‘bowed 
gracefully’ in return—and was again loudly 
cheered when he left the theatre, I didn’t sup- 
pose the Scotchmen could have so much steam 
up.” 

The Scotch show their good sense in keep. 
ing their steam down, and reserving it for great 
occasions, as the one alluded to above. Dickens 
richly deserves, all the high compliments, and 
honors heaped upon him by the enlightened 
denizeus of Edinburg, 

Mrs. Mountain.—Having obtained the age of 
seventy-one, this once charming woman and ad- 
mired songstress died at !.er residence in Ham- 
mersmith, in England. She made her debut 
in 1785, ata very easly period of life, at the 
Haymarket theatre; and in 1786 Miss Wilkinson 
moved to Covent Garden, where she married Mr. 
Mountain, one of the orchestra, Throughout 
her whole career, she was alike estimable in 
private and on the stage, from which she retired, 
with an unblemished character, in 1816, 

Ma'lle, Rachel, the celebrated French actress, 
is studying English in order to make her appear- 
ance on the English stage, in some of the plays 
of the old masters. Tragedy in broken and 
mispronounced English will be a rich treat. 

Miss Philipe.—This excellent actress, who re- 
tired from the stage some years since, on her 
marriage with an American gentleman of the 
name, Salsbury, has been recently performing in 
Liverpool, and is said to be engaged for the com- 
ing season at Drury Lane. 

Miss Philips was married to Salsbury in the 
year 1836. He was connected with the honse 
of Frey & Co., New Orleans, and was consid- 
ered a wealthy man. His house was furnished 
in a style of magnificence bordering on the 
extreme, and his dinners were remarkable for 
the variety and abundance under which the 
tables groaned. One peculiarityabowthim was 
that his Westphalia hams were dressed with 
Madeira wine. Think of that ye hog catchers. 
The income of a duke of Bedford would grow 
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small under such stewardship, so did that of 
Salsbury. He withdrew from the firm, with some 
thing less than a million, aed the consequence 
is that the accomplished partner of his short 
lived splendor, returned to the stage, to earn a 
livelihood for herself, ber mother, and the e«- 
merchant, by those qualifications so industri- 
ously obtained and with those natural gifts so 
bounteously bestowed upon her. 

Macready.—We were shown a letter from 
this popular tragedian, wherein he acknow- 
ledges the receipt of a MS. tragedy, written by 
a young American. The acknowledgment is 
accompanied with a compliment to the author 
upon its merits, which would cause a blush to rise 
upon the cheek of the American tragedian who 
refused it, and to whom it was first offered. 
Our authors like our painters, must first have 
the foreign stamp upon their productions before 
they can pass current at home, 


THEATRES.—CHESNUT. 
This establishment, very justly called the 


Old Drury, associated as it is with our earliest 
recollection of the dramatic muse, opens on 
the 30th inst, with Fanny Elssler, Some have 
called her divine, others have worshipped her ; 
whatever she be, however, her name is a sure 
card io the manager if he can get her upon his 
own terms, Ofthe stock company we are un- 
able to furnish a correct list. There seems to 
be a standing off, between managers and actors, 
as ifeach were awaiting the other's motions, 
In addition to some of the old names identified 
with Prat? and bis establishment, we hear that 
Lambert, Chapman, Charles Mason, Neafie, 
Mr. and Mrs. Hunt, and Miss Hildreth, with 
Mr. and Mrs, Thayer, Faulkner, Richings as 
acting manager, will form a company of strength 
and character. 


~*~ BURTON’S. 
Of Burton's establishment, there are many 


reports, but none of them are correct ; at least 
he has not sanctioned some of them. It is said 
Mr. and Mrs. Jones, Miss Alexina Fisher, Miss 
Jchnson, and W. P, Larkin, are among the 
number. For the last we can vouch for truth. 
Mr. Larkin is engaged, and we take the op- 
portunity of bespeaking for him a place in the 
good opinion of the theatrical public. Mr, L., 
isa gentleman of education, and our columns 
will occasionally be enriched with choice gems 
from his gifted pen. 


IWALNUT, 
The Walnut street opens on the 28th inst., 


under the management of Flyon & Marshall, 
with a powerful company ; consisting in part, 
of the following :—Mr, and Mrs. Jones, Mr, 
and Miss Porter, Mrs. Fiyna, Mr. Murdock, 
and Mr, Hadaway. Many new faces will ap- 
pear at this establishment, we are told: and ne- 
geciations are being made for talent of a high 
order. It is said Mr, FE, Forrest will appear at 
this house. 

Our theatrical items must necessarily be few 
and somewhat imperfect in consequence of our 
appearance at atime when nearly all the thea- 
tres are closed ; but we shall make amends, by 
reflecting hereafter, all the doings in the mimic 
world, upon the pages of our Mirror. 

M’ARANN’S GARDEN. 
“ Long may it regan o'er us” 

Signor Blitz is engaged here, We are en- 
clined to think that the rain is a great patron 
ofthis delightful place, and waters the plants 
rather more frequently than Mr. McArann bar- 








gained for, And for this purpose, laudable in 
the main, benefit nights are usually selected 
out. On the occasion of Mr. Charles’ contem- 
plated benefit, it showed its friendship and pa- 
tronly kindness, by not only flooding the gar- 
den, but every street, lane, and alley leading to 
it. What it is to have a patron, 


BOWERY.-—N. Y. 
The ladies and gentlemen of this establish- 


ment, convened in the Green Room, on Tues- 
day the 10th inst, prepatory to opening, Mrs. 
Shaw will be the queen. Hamblin’s well 
known enterprise and peculiar act of catering 
for the public, will rally round him a host of 
friends. A succession of new pieces, rich 
spectacles, twink'ing stars, &c., needs must 
attract. A repitition of old plays, and worn- 
out melo-dramas, have turned the multitude 
away from the theatre. 


PARK. 
The Elssler again—the bright and particu. 


lar appears at this house, Her light will shine 
so brilliant within the walls of Old Drury, that 
when she leaves—the gloom—the darkness— 
will keep the dazzled public away. In the ad- 
sence of such stars, lesser ones cannut shine. 

In addition to the greater portion of the old 
stock company re-engaged, the names of Mr, 
Fredericks, Mr. Blake, Mr. Williams the come- 
dian, Misses Cushman, and Mrs. Blake are to 
be added. 


NIBLO’S. 
Deservedly popular—a perfect paradise— 


there can be no true paradise without vaude- 
villes; and here they are to perfection—beau- 
tiful, chaste, and mirthful. 


LITTLE DRURY. 
This place opened on the 10th inst, with 


My Neighbor’s Wife, Perfection, and the 
Widow's Victim, Among the company we 
notice the names of Graham an excellent actor. 
Mr. and Mrs. Young, Mrs. Watts, and Mrs. 
Sharpe. We regret, however, that the mana- 
ger opens with a “‘long ago” exploded hum- 
bug of distributing prizes to the audience in the 
shape of those nuisances called lottery tickets. 
If there is any thing in the world calculated 
to lessen the character of the drama, it is the 
connecting with it a dewnright species of 
gambling. Remember the old adage,“ A bad 
beginning,” &c. 
CHATHAM. 

This fashionable place of rescrt tells well 
for the manager, every thing is done here on 
a neat, correct, and business-like manner, J, 
R. Scott, Kirby, an] Plumer are the lions of the 
Chatham. 

Castle Garden, and Vauxhall Garden present 
powerful attractions. 

PERIODICALS. 

UNITED STATES MILITARY MAGAZINE—VOL III, 

The Ist and 2d numbers of this valuable work 
are now before us, and they freely sustain the 
high character, for which Messrs. Huddy & 
Duval have so strenuously labored. The first 
number has three colored plates, viz. a view of 
Camp Wayne, “York Pennsylvania Rifle corps,” 
Montgomery Guards. The reading matter is 
appropriate to each plate. Number 2 a capital 
likeness of Captain James Polx Dickinson, and 
Captain Holman, the first of the De Kalb Rifle 
guards, Camden, S, C the second Captain of 
the Chester county troop, The reading matter 
of this number is more varied than the other, 
and coatains the commencement of a Tale by 





George W. Hoskins, 








entitled the ‘* Brothers, 
also asketch of the Revolution, written by our 
humble selves, the fact of its being true will prove 
its strongest recommendation. We tender our 
thanks to Messrs, Huddy & Duval for a complete 
set of colored plates for the 2d volume, the delay 
of the 12th number of which is accounted forin a 
circular attached to the 2d number of volume 3d, 
GRAHAM'S MAGAZINE. 

The Jast number of this delightful periodical 
accidently fell into our hands, it is rich in all 
that constitutes mental wealth, and is in every 
respect worthy the high commendations lavishet 
upon it by the press generally. 


SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF 

THOMAS A. COOPER 
BY COLLFY CIBBER. 
** Names 
That were not born to die.” Halleck. 

[The following sketch of the veteran Cooper 
was written in New Orleans, in the year 1836, 
and was intended to enlist the public in his 
favour on the occasion of his benefit; as it em- 
braces some of the leading incidents in his life, 
we give it place, Similar sketches of the early 
pioneers in the drama’s cause, will occasion- 
ally appear-in the Mirror, and the names of 
many who have gone down to the grave in 
silence and sorrow, shall be engraven upon our 
pages as an humble offering to departed worth.) 

Thomas Althorpe Cooper, was born in 1776, 
of Irish parentage; his father was an Irish 
gentleman, a surgeon by profession, who en- 
tered into the service of the East India Com- 
pany, and died in lodia, At the early age of 8 
years he was placed under the protection of the 
celebrated William Godwin, well known, and 
highly appreciated as the author of Caleb Wil- 
liams, Political Economy, &c., &c.; he is also 
the author of a tragedy called Anthonio; of 
which the name alone is now remembered. 
Godwin was a thorough rupublican, and his 
sentiments were always freely expressed ; un- 
der such tutition what else could be expected 
from his pupil, with the natural genius he 
sessed, but success in anything he undertook, 
Godwin died, 1 believe some few years since 
—“a destitute man of letters.”’ ‘There are 
many very interesting incidents in the early 
lifeof Cooper, which I am sorry to be under 
the necessity of omitting, my object in this 
notice being merely to give the outline of a 
life, which, if filled up by himself, would be the 
most interesting biography extant. Perhaps 
in the whole range of the corps dramatique, 
there is no one who laboured under more dis. 
agreeable drawbacks than did Mr. Cooper; he 
was refused the part of Young Norval at Ed- 
inburgh, by the thea Manager, Stephen Kemble, 
who cold!y informed him he had better think 
of something else; he however, continued with 
thecompany in some capacity or other, until 
a fortuitous event gave him the part of Mal 
colm in Macbeth, and he, who, in after years, 
gave a lustre to the principal character, in this 
subordinate one, utterly failed. His first thea- 
trical campaign ending so ixgloriously, the 
bright sun of his ambition thus early dimned, 
he returned to his second father, his kind patron 
and friend, Godwin. Determined on the stage, 
leaving all lesser things behind, and aided by 
the sage advice of T. Hoicroft, he made his ap- 
pearance upon the London boards as Hamlet 
and Macbeth, with decided success, and all this 
before he was nineteen!! In the latter char- 
actor he made his first appearance in America, 
in the city of Philadelphia, on the 9th of Decem- 
ber, 1796—having arrived on the 8th of October 
same year, in company with Wignell (the 
Philadelphia manager, who had been to Eng- 
land for recruits,) Mr. Warren, Mrs. Merry, 
&e. Fennel, at that time, was the principal 
star of attraction; 2e was livingin a style of 
splendour, the most extravagant; and far be- 
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ond his means;—he died wretchedly podr, 
Leaving a large family entirely destitute. We 
have Dunlap‘s authority for saying that Cooper's 
character and con(uct were as opposite from his 
as possible. Ut is constantly re-iterated that at 
the present day the legitimate drama is not sup- 
ported, and while Jim Crow plays the banjo to 
the tune of thousands, the representatives of 
Shakspeare's heroes strike the magic lyre to 
the sound of its own echo from empty boxes! 
Look at the state of the picture of the drama, 
in ’96. When the time arrived for his (Cooper's) 
benefit, the seats were not taken. To be sure, 
he was insured by the manager to a certain 
amount. This did not satisfy Cooper ; and he 
hired for the -um of sixty dollars, an Elephant 
that had just arrived, and advertised the new 
performer for his benefit. ‘lhose who declined 
to take the seats to see and support the best 
tragedian, although not so finished as after- 
wards, that had yet played in America, filled 
the house to overflowing, to see the stage dis- 
honoured by an elephant. 

Have the times changed? No, not a jot. 
In "97 we find Cooper playing in New York, 
and even there, Wignel found it necessary to get 
up raw-headed-and-bloody-bone-s ffairs, fre 
and smoke pieces, &c., to attract crowded 
houses. During the years "96, "97, and °98, 
Cooper played alternately in New York and 
Philadelphia; in both places he was a great 
favorite. Some misunderstanding occurred 
between him and the managers, Wignel & 
Reinagle, about their articles of agreemeht, 
which resulted in a law suit, thereby depriving 
him for a time from the free exercise of his 
profession, unless he paid a certain penalty. 
We find his name announced as Hamlet. in 
New York for his benefit, the proceeds of which 
went to discharge the same ; he had a bumper. 
We cannot follow Mr. Cooper through his long 
and eventful career, a career of life with its 
storms and t. mpests, its shadows and realities; 
its gloom and its sunsline ; nor can we enume- 
rate the many and various characters in which 
he excelled,nor relate the thousand anecdotes we 
have on record, which would tend to illustrate 
his character more fully. Cooper had a power- 
fal competitor in the person of Hodgkinson, 
whose style of acting, range of characters, &c. 
were such that for awhile Cooper was laid 
aside. Perhaps this was the most critical period 
of Cooper's life ; he had been glidiag down the 
tide of time, funned by the breeze of pub- 
lic favor, meeting no impediment; but when 
the tide changed, and smiles that once were 
his, were now bestowed on another, his calm 
sea became ruffled, and Cooper for a while was 
a changed man. We find the following list of 
names composing a portion of Wignel’s com- 
pany in 1801, viz:—Mr. & Mrs. Hodgkinson, 
Mrs. Melmouth, Mr. Cooper, Mr. Fennel, Mr. 
& Mrs. Hallam, Mrs. Simpson, Miss Westray, 
Mr. & Mrs. Hogg, Mr. Tyler, Mrs. & Mrs. Jef- 
ferson, Mr. Martin, Mrs. & Miss Bett, Mrs. 
King, Mises Hogg, Harding, Fox, &c. 

In 1803, Mr. Cooper played in Philadelphia 
to averaged houses of $1,100. Onthe Oth of 
January of this year he went to England, »nd 
returned again ia 1804, and was all the rage ; 
in 1806 he undertook the management of the 
New York Theatre; he was ulwaysa better 
actor than manager. Cooper's usual practice 
was to play in NewYork on Mondays and Wed- 
nesdays,and im Philadelphia on Fridays and 
Saturdays; thus between traveling and play- 
ing, his time wes well filled up. It is said that 
he then drove his own horses. Cooper was in 
England again in 1810, and returned with the 
celebrat:d George Frederick Cooke. Among 
other things he is accused of smuggling this 
great actor into this country, having made him 
drunk and conveyed him in that state on board 
the vessel; in support of this ridiculous asser- 
tion they say Cooke was afraid to cross tie 
ocean and had often sworn—for swear he wou'd 
—that no money could ever attempt him to do 
so; all this is very good, but it can be proved 
that Cooke was not such a coward, nor had he 
any paiticular fears about his life— he certainly 








for a while obj.cted—but finally consenied. 
If I were to say that Cooke had been in this 
country before Cooper brought him, many 
would laugh, and ery out nonsense; still I as- 
sert thit there are good grounds to believe that 
he had in another capacity travelled over vari- 
ous parts of the United States long before !! 
and if time and space would permit, I could 
give them. This charge of Cooper's carrying 
Cooke out of the country by stratagem, was 
made by Englismen, and kindly remembered 
by them on his visit there some few years 
since (see his letter to the American people on 
his return.) 

My notes relative to the early history of the 
drama, and Mr. Cooper's firet appearance in 
Roman characters, and his unprecedented suc- 
cess, are in Philadelphia, where indced are all 
my papers, and I regret their absence this 
moment, as they wovld materially assist me 
in furnishing the sketch. But having gone 
over a few leading features thus hastily, I 
shall at some future time resume the subject, 
with renewed interest. I have not the pleasure 
of a per-onal acquaintance with Mr. Cooper, 
and if I had, I should be loath to ask fer that 
information which I feel assured he intends 
to publish to the world hereafier. 

he subject of this brief sketch is now 
among us, and forcibly recails the days of his 
glory, when admiring thousands were listen- 
ing to him. It was in the zenith of his fame, 
when the name of Cooper stood foremost 
among the histrionic aspirants of the day; 
that I listened enraptured, and now, even now, 
the master spirit appears, and like some ster- 
ling old painting, its beauty still bespeaks the 
master, though its colors are somewhat mel- 
lowed by the hand of time, his every movement 
now is grace, every action and attitude show 
the finished actor, and we turn with sorrow 
from the two mechanical movements of those 
around him, to admire still more the model 
they shoul study. Cooper has been great, and 
is so stull—age has not dimmed the fire of his 
eye, nor destroyed the energies of his mind; 
giant like, he moves along in all the majesty of 
his collected strength. Years have rolled on 
since last I saw him, what he was then cannot 
be written ;—what he is now can be seen and 
heard; his Macbeth, as played the other even- 
ing, has no equal on this side of the Atlantic ; 
we doubt, if even now it can be excelled on 
the other. A newly imported actor may sneer 
at this assertion, still I question whether it can. 

It is stated of Mr.Cooper, that he has visited 
every state in the union, ployed in sixty-four 
thestres, acted 4,500 nights, and travelled 200- 
000 miles. 

M:. Caldwell, manager of the St. Charles 
theatre, New Orleans, has unfurled the banner 
of Thespis in thirteen states, as proprietor; 
built seven theatres, and travelled 600,000 
miles as actor and manager. He performed 
the following route, traveiling with the dra- 
matic corps every mile: Washington City, 
Alexandria, Fredericksburg, Richmond, Peters- 
burg, Norfolk, Va; Charleston, S. C; New 
Orleans, La.; Natchez, Miss.; Nashville, Tenn, 
What would the manager of an English thea- 
tre say to this, whose whole range does not 
exceed two or three hundred miles. 

New Orleans, 1836. 


DEVOTION OF WOMAN, 

The present state of woman as regards her 
relative position in socicty, forms a subject for 
many melancholy, though pleasing reflections. 
Her exalted state in some instances, and her 
degraded one in others, affords a wide field for 
mature thought as well as instruction. It is, 
indeed, a lan entable fact, that she who, in her 
state of innocence, is the most beautiful and 
lovely of God's creatures, and who reminds us 
in fact of those beings who worship round his 
throne should ever be cousigned to the base and 
lost condition in which members of her sex 
now are. Cast away from society, exiled and 
wandering on the world’s wide stage, breath. 
ing an atmostphere tainted with impurities 














having no friend to administer comfoit to the 
soul, living in degradation and misery, and dy- 
ing unpitied and unknown. We will not how. 
ever dwell upon this ever most painful subject 
for, rather than expose her faults, we would 
hide them beneath an impenetrable veil, and 
cover them with the cloak of charity; and in- 
stead of writing one word in anger, drop a tear 
and breathe a sigh of sorrow. 

The creation of woman showed, in a remark- 
able manner, the situation she was to hold 
in life. God saw that man was without a he!p- 
mate, without a companion, and without a 
sharer of his joy or care ; in his goodness then, 
and beautiful love, he formed this partner for 
him, and created woman. In that one being 
was a concentration of all that was lovely, vir. 
tuous and pure. Whenever we heer the name 
of woman mentioned our thoughts instinctively 
revert to something that enchains the atten. 
tion all the softer and more delicate emotions 
of the human breast. 

in prosperity—woman is the dear compan- 
ion of man's joys; wherever he is, there is her 
heart also. 

Is he happy? her love gives increase to his 
happiness. 

s is serious? oh! then the passive smile, 
the aspirations of a heart of virtue, throw a 

m of chaste and hallowed light around him 
ike the last faint rays of the setting sun, soften. 
ing, adding calmness, and gilding with beauty 
the meditations of his soul. 

Does he kneel at the shrine of heaven ?— 
then are his orisons joined by heaven's own, 
the proyer of purity and love is lisped from the 
tongue of innocence, and borne by seraphs to 
the throne of grace. 

Butit is in adversity that the love, constancy 
and devotedness of woman so pre-eminentl 
manifest themselves, and shine in the dark 
horizon of man’s fortune, the stars of brilliance 
and unclouded worth. 

Does disease rack his frame? then glides 
her beautious figure round his bed of sorrow, 
smoothing the pillow of distress, and breathi 
in his ear the melodious tones of peace an 
consolation ; no sleep do her eyelids know, nor 
are her eyes oainel down by slumber: she, 
like a guardian angel, watches through mid- 
night’s dréary hour with intense agony and 
fervent love, the pallid face of him who to her 
is life, and in the solitude and silence of ker 
chamber, and by the gloomy light of yonder 
flickering lamp bends before the cross of Christ 
pouring out in one unceasing torrent the pray- 
ers and rupplications of her aching and sor- 
rowing heart; while crystal tears, like the 
dew-drops of heaven, tickle o’er that fair 
cheek, once matchless as the perfumed rose, but 
now blanched as the lilly. 

Is he in prison? no chains, no bars, can keep 
her love from bim ; frantic with wretchedness 
she breaks through every obstacle; she seeks, 
she finds him, and caries with her to the dun- 
geon’s gloom a bright sunlight radiance that 
enlightens all the darkness there. Man de- 
serted by his acquaintance, scoffed at and in- 
sulted by his fellow-men, branded with infamy 
disgrace and shame, condemued to linger out 
his miserable existence in a dismal and horrid 
cell, yet finds amid a world of enemies, one 
dear, one faithful—the ooly friend. 

Regard woman in one other light, viz: sur- 
rounded by her offspring,and methinks there 
is no picture so beautiful or enchanting as a 
mother in the midst of her smiling pHing 
the dear pledges of conjugal love, and emblems 
indeed of innocence. 

Such, then, is a faint sketch of the char- 
acter of woman, faithiul, devoted constant ; 
giving joy to the happiness of man; an angel 
of comfort, bringing solance to his woes,— 
Through eyery scene of life her heart is his; 
in the sunlight of prosperity, or in the howling 
storm of adversity, she is stiil the same ; follow- 
ing bim to the dark and dreary dungeon, 
watching over him in sickness and clinging to 
his grave. 
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THE JEWESS; 
A Tradition of the Rabbdfs. 

The celebrated teacher, Rabbi Meir, sat 
during the whole of the Sabbath day in the 

blic school, instructing the people. During 
is absence from the house his two sons died, 
both of them of uncommon beauty, and en- 
lightened in the law. His wife bore them to 
the bed chamber, laid them upon the marriage 
bed, and spread a white covering over their 
bodies. Inthe evening the Rabbi Meir came 
home. 
“ Where are my two sons,” he asked, “that 
I may give them my blessing? I repeatedly 
looked round the school, and did not see them 


She reached him a goblet. He praised the 
Lord at the going out of the Sabbath, drank and 
again asked— 

“Where are my sons, that they too may 
drink of the cup of blessing ?” 

“ They will not be far off,” she said, and 
placed food before him, that he might eat. 

He was in a gladsome and genial mood ; 
and when he had said grace after the meal, she 
thus addressed him : 

“ Rabbi, with thy permission, I would fain 

to thee one question.” 

“ Ask it thou, my love!” be replied. 

“A few days ago,a person entrusted some 
jewels to my custody, and now he demands 
them again ; should I give them up ?” 

“This is a question,’ said Rabbi Meir, 
“which my wife should not have thought it 
necessary to ask.—What, wouldst thou hesitate 
or be reluctant to restore to every one his own ?” 

“No,” she replied, “but yet I thought it 
best notto restore them without acquainting 
thee therewith,” 

She led him to the chamber, and stepping to 
the bed, took the white covering from the dead 
bodies. 

“Ah! my sons, my sons!” thas loudly Ia- 
mented the father; my sons! the light of my 
eyes and the light of my anderstanding ?—I 
was your father, but ye were my teachers in 
the law. 

The mother turned away and wept bitterly. 
At length she took her husband by the hand 
and said : 

“ Rabbi did’st thou not teach me that we 
must not be reluctant to restore that which was 
entrusted to our keeping? See, the Lord gave, 
the Lord has taken away, and blessed be the 
name of the Lord ?” 

“ Blessed by the name of the Lord !’’ echoed 
Rabbi Meir, “ and blessed be his name for thy 
sake too; for well it is written, ‘Whosoever 
hath found a virtuous wife, hath a greater 
treasure then costly pearls; she openeth her 
mouth with wisdom, and in her tongue is the 
law of kindness.” 


THE QUAKER’S GRAVE. 
No lofty monument is there, 
No graved marble marks the spot. 
With worldly pride, or pomp, or care, 
To pay, he was bat now—is not. 
He humbly lies beneath the yew, 
Whose slow and melancholic wave, 
With tints of dark and sombre hue, 
Mournfully tells the Quaker’s grave. 








TRUTH. 
The first consideration in selecting a com- 
panion for life should be good sense, and good 
disposition, A fine figure,a good face, and 
sweet smile, a soft voice, and interesting man- 
ners, do very well for the days of courtship; 
these are the means of winning affection, but 
let all young persons, male and female, rest as- 
sured that they can never retain it, unless they 
are aided by an amiable disposion. 


A BEAUTIFUL VISITER. 

A Mexican bird, (the Martinico Gallenule of 
Wilson) of the size of a pidgeon, and of an 
ostrich shape, with purple plumage on the neck, 
back of olive green, neck ultramarine, and beak 
vermillion, was lately shot at the head of 
Seneca Lake. Itis seldom seen as high north, 





TULIPS AND ROSES. 
The following is a very pretty and very 
pleasing epigram :— 
My rosa, from the latticed grove, 
Brought me a sweet bouquet of posies, 
And asked, as round my neck she clung, 
If tulips I preferred to roses? 
“I cannot tell, sweet wife,” I sighed, 
“ But kiss me ere I see the posies.” 
She did. “Oh, I prefer,” I cried, 
“ The two lips to a dozen roses,” 





sisteR! SINCE I MEET THEE LAST. 


Sister! since 1 meet thee last. 

O’er thy brow a change hath pass’d: 

In the softness of thine eyes, 

Deep and still a shadow lies : 

From thy voice there thrills a tone 

Never to thy childhood known ; 
Through thy soul a storm rath moved— 
Gentle sister! thow hast loved! 


Yes! thy varying cheek hath caught 
Hours too bright from troubled thought ; 
Far along the wandering stream, 

Thou art followed by a dream; 

In the woods and valleys lone, 

Music haunts thee, not thine own, 
Wherefore fall thy tears like rain 7— 
Sister ! thou hast loved in vain ! 


Tell me not the tale, my flower ! 

On my bosom pour that shower ;— 
Tell me not of kind thoughts wasted, 
Tell me not of young hopes blasted ; 
Bring not forth one burning word, 
Let thy heart no more be stirr’d ! 
Home alone can give thee rest.— 
Weep, sweet sister, on my breast! 





WOMAR, 
The best and purest feelings of our nature 
are excited by woman; and to maintain the 
supremacy of her influence in contrast with, 
and in opposition to, the more grovelling pas- 
sions of man, has employed the pen of the 
brightest geniuses in every age—a most fruitful 
and eloquent theme :— 
“Not she with trait’rous kiss her Saviour 
stung ; 
Not she denied him with unholy tongue ; 
She, while apostles shrank, could danger 
brave, 
Last at his cross, and earliest at his grave 


Another writer, (Barret,) in his Triumph of 

Woman, very justly and forcibly says :— 

** Ask the grey pilgrim by the surges cast 

On hostile shores, and ’numbed beneath the 
blast— 

Ask who relieved him? who the heart began 

To kindle? who with spilling goblet ran ? 

Ob! he will dart one spark of youthful flame, 

And clasp his wither’d hands, and woman 
name !” 

Join to these the testimonies of Ledyard 
and Mungo Park, and our bouguet for our fair 
readers is complete. We must not forget, how- 
ever, the fine eulogiam on beauty and the 
ladies in the first of Esdras, which has been 
very beautifully rendered by Southey ia his 
minor poems. 





BHOUMANITY. 


What has humanity to be proud of? We 
are subject to every inclemency of the sky— 
the weatherceck of interest—instruments for 
passion to fret upon ; whose time is but a mo- 
ment, whose habitation is but a speck, and in 
size but an atom, in the vast universe! ‘et 
man is proud! Ay, proud of himself—proud 
of what must in afew years be nothing more 
than silent dust ! 





sriRit. 

irit is now a very fashionable word, to 

act with spirit, to speak with spirit, means 

only to act rashly; and to talk indiscreetly. 

An able man shows his spirit by gentle words 

ed resolute action; he is neither hot nor 
umid, 


THE ROYAL SCEPTRE. 

The sceptre of England is made of gold, the 
handle plain, the upper part wreathed; in length 
about two feet nine inches and a quarter; in 
circumference about three inches at the handle, 
and two inches and a quarter at the top. The 
pommel of the latter is enriched with rubies, 
emeralds, and small diamonds, and about five 
inches and a half above the handle is embellish - 
ed and embossed with sapphires. On the top is 
a mould with a cross. 

A MERCANTILE PUN, 

_ A floek of birds flying over the head of two 
city merchants, one of them exclaimed,“ How 
happy those creatures are! They have no ac- 
ceptances to pay!” “‘ You are mistaken,’ re- 
plied the other ; ‘they have their bills to pro- 
vide for as well as we.” 


TURNER’S DRAMATIC LIBRARY, 
A Cheap, Uniform, and Correct Edition 
of all the Best 
Tragedies, Comedies, Operas, and Melo- Dramas, 

This work is correctly marked with the stage 
business as performed at thé principal Theatres 
in the United States ;—and, from its great utility, 
is universally patronised by the Theatrical pro- 
fession ; and is in constant use for prompt and 
part books, in the Boston, New-York, Philadel- 

hia, Baltimore, New-Orleans, and Mobile 

heatres. 

Each play is embellished with a highly finished 

rtrait of some celebrated performer in a favor- 
ite character ; or with a fine engraving on wood, 
of an interesting scene, executed by one of the 
first artists in the country, 

‘The lovers of Dramatic Literature will find 
this edition of Acting Plays infinitely superior 
to any before offered to the American public. 

It combines those essential requisites, cheap- 
ness, elegance, and correctness, and will be en- 
riched with many valuable and rare productious. 

These Plays wil} form an excellent companion 
to the Theatres ; while to those who have neither 
the opportunity nor inclination to attend there, 
but to whom dramatic reading is a favourite re- 
laxation, they are invaluable. 

1 Therese. 30 Omnibus. 

Portrait of Forrest.|31 Damon and Pythias’ 











2 Dead Shot. 32 Gladiator. 

3 Hamlet. 33 Pickwick Club. 
4 Chimney Piece. 34 Pizarro. 

5 Clari. 35 Love Chase. 

6 Dumb Belle. 36 Othello. 


7 Unfinished Gent. | Portrait of Miss A. Fisher 
8 Golden Farmer. (37 La Sonambula, 
Portrait of Sefton|38 Lady of Lyons. 
9 John Jones. 39 Athenian Captive. 
10 Uncle Sam. 40 Woman's Wit. 
11 Tom Cringle. 41 The Irish Lion, 
12 Hunting a Turtle, |42 The Spitfire 
13 Provost of Bruges. (43 St, Patrick's Eve, 
14 Wandering Minstrel) Portrait of Mr. Power, 
15 Richard III. 44 Rory O’ More, 
Portrait of Booth, |45 The Ransom, 
16 Man about Town, /46 Pleasant Neighbor. 
17 My Uncle Jobn, (47 Maid of Mariendorpt 
18 Heir at Law, 48 Tom Noddy’s Secret 
19 The SevenClerks, (49 The Stranger. 
20 Lucille. 50 Ion 
21 Douglas, Portrait of Miss Tree. 
22 Review. 51 Richelieu. 
Portrait of Hadaway.|52 Virginius. 


23 Ugolino, 53 The Sea Captain. 
24 P. P. 54 Love. 
25 Mummy. 55 Maid of Florence. 


26 Wrecker’s Daughter|56 John di Procida, 
27 Bottle Imp. 
28 Flight to America. |58 Cinderella. 
29 Wallace. 59 Fra Diavolo. 
Portrait of Conner. \60 Money. 
FISHER’S EDITION 


or 
Standard Farces and Interludes, 





Wolf and Lamb. Married Rake. 
Personation. Monsieur Tonson. 
Irish Tutor. Good Night's Rest 
Idiet Witness, Bombastes Furioso. 
The Secret. State Secrets. 

Day in Paris. Turning the Tables, 
Scan, Mag. Straws. 


Two Gregories. 


The Rendezvous. 


sake anne = 








